_, 


the direction of the works administration, “Wha; 
was excellent yesterday, in peacetime conditions 
is unsatisfactory today, in time of war. Many 
comrades think that once the works fulfils its war 
orders, that means it’s up to wartime standards, 
No. that’s not enough. Unity of our front and 
rearguard means, among other things, unity 
of method: the method of arduous battle, of 
offensive action. Comrade Stalin, the Central 
Committee have faith in us, the great army of 
the metal front. They are confident that we will 
not delay in launching our offensive—irresistible 


y’s offensive outside Moscow... .— 
ned in a storm of 


all sprang to their 
The will of the 
the will of the 


as our arm 

Gayevoi’s voice was drow 
applause. The people in the h 
feet, cheering as one man. 
country’s leader was their will, 


entire Soviet people. 


CHAPTER F ORTY-EIGHT 


noon, the door to the dir 


A little past ector s 
opened, and 


waiting room was suddenly the 
People’s Commissar walked in. Arriving from 
Sverdlovsk by plane, without warning, he hat 
been driven to the works in a car belong!ngs 10 


the airline administration. 


A a a 


There were several people in the room, 
wailing to see the director. Among them, the 
People’s Commissar recognized the chairman of 
the town Soviet, an old acquaintance. Greeting 
him cordially, he enquired: 

“Have you been waiting long?” 

“Over two hours,’ the chairman replied. 

“Is Rotov in conference?” asked the People’s 
Commissar, turning to the director’s secretary. 
“N-no,” the secretary mumbled nervously. 

“Then why the delay? Some visitor?” 

“No, he’s alone. He’s busy.” 

Producing a key from his desk drawer, the 
secretary hurried to the director’s door, unlocked 
it, and flung it open. 

The People’s Commissar stopped at the threshold. 

“May one come in, comrade director?” he 
asked Rotov, who had not even raised his head 
when the door was opened. 

“Comrade People’s Commissar!” Rotov cried, 
springing to his feet. “How can you ask?” 

Turning back to the waiting room, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissar said: 

“Come in, comrades. All of you. The direc- 
tor will see you immediately.” 

He called for the latest reports on the work 
of the shops, and settled down in a corner fo 
study them. 
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The first to come in was a clerk from the 
army commissariat, with a list of workers desir. 
ing to go to the front as volunteers. The direc. 
tor crossed out a few names, and signed the 
list. Then the chairman of the town Soviet came 
in, with some problem which the director imme- 
diately settled. In less than half an hour, all the 
visitors had been received and the office was 
empty. 

The People’s Commissar laid aside the mate- 
rials he had been studying. 

“What’s come over you?” he demanded. “Is 
that how the war affects you? If I ever hear 
again that you keep people waiting two hours 
and more, when you could settle their business 
as you did just now, in twenty minutes by my 
watch, why.... Well, I don’t advise you to try 
i. And now, order a car. I want to go through 
the works.” 

Clearly, the People’s Commissar was pressed 
for time, or Rotov could not have escaped 
a severe dressing down. Now, he supposed, things 
would proceed as usual. The People’s Commissar 
would spend the remainder of the day on a tour 
of the works, looking in at every shop in turn. 
In the evening, he would speak of observed short- 
comings, and the director would wonder at his 
own failure to notice them. The next day, perhaps 
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even two, would be devoted to the main shops. 
In each of these the People’s Commissar would 
spend several hours, going into every aspect of the 
work. from technology to rates of pay. Nor would 
he neglect to visit the workers’ dining rooms. 

This time, however, the usual procedure was 
somewhat altered. The People’s Commissar passed 
by the blast furnace shop without so much 
as a glance, confining his inspection chiefly to the 
open-hearth building, the rolling mills, and ithe 
heat treatment shops. Everywhere he found the 
same trouble, heard the same complaint: insull- 
cient gas. In sections where no one spoke of this, 
he himself enquired about it; and Rotov noticed 
that his questions were addressed to workers iar 
more often than to engineers. 

In one of the shops, he looked in at the din- 
ing room. Sitting down at a corner table, he 
examined the dishes and cloth, then turned to his 
neighbour, an elderly worker, who had just been 
served with a plate of soup, and said: 

“Could you let me have your portion? They 11 
bring you another right away.” 

The worker nodded. The People’s Commissar 
tried the soup, and grimaced disgustedly. 

The dining room manager came hurrying 10, 
followed by a waitress carrying a steaming plate 
of quite a different soup. 
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The People’s Commissar looked silently \) 
} 
at the manager. 


Mlushing, she stammered, jn reply to his yy), 
spoken question: 

“This is for vou, Comrade People’s Comin} 
Sil - 


“And why not the same for everybody?” },, 
enquired. 

“Provisions are short.” 

“Is that true, comrade director ?”’ 

“True enough,” Rotoy replied. 

The People’s Commissar set the soup that 
had been brought him before his neighbour, 
apologized for the delay, and left the dining 
room. 

“You're bold enough about demanding high- 
erade coal, and freight cars, and locomotives,” 
he told Rotov as they camle out. “And, so far 
as I can recall, you’ve never been refused. Why 
don't you demand food supplies with the same 
spirit and energy?” 

“The times are so hard... .” 


“And if they are? Do you really think we're 
~) poor we can't keep a works like this properly 
supplied 7 No, it’s simply that you don’t give 
sufficient thoucht to people, human beings, That’s 
where your trouble lies. T could see that in your 
waiting room, this afternoon,” 
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For the evening, the People’s Commissar or- 
dered a conference, to be attended by the man- 
agers of the shops he had visited in the course 
of the day. This, too, was a departure from the 
usual procedure, as he did not ordinarily hold 
conference until he had seen all the shops. 

At eight o'clock sharp, the People’s Commis- 
sar entered the director’s office. Under his arm 
was a folder at which Rotov glanced with some 
uneasiness: the stenographic record of the last 
ceneral Party meeting. Greeting the assembled 
ngineers, the People’s Commissar took his seat 
at the head of the long conference table. Iwo 
chairs were still empty. Mokshin and Makarov 
had not yet come in. 

“While we’re waiting,” the People’s Commis- 
sar suggested, “there’s one question, not directly 
concerning the present conference, that [Id like 
to have settled without delay. Why does the 
finishing bay of No. 2 blooming mill work so 
badly?” 

Rotoy got up. He had been intending himself 
to bring up the question of Nechayev's removal, 
and this was the best opportunity he could have 
wished, 

“The manager of the finishing bay can't seem 
lo cope with his job,” he declared. 

“Who’s the manager?” 
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“Comrade Nechayev.”’ 

“That’s very strange,” exclaimed the People’, 
Commissar, glancing down the table at Nechayey, 
“Comrade Nechayev was chief rolling mill engi- 
neer at one of our big Southern works. I can’ 
understand why he should fail to cope with sq 
much smaller a responsibility.” 

Nechayev jumped up to answer; but Rotov 
anticipated him, declaring: 

“Such things often happen, when a big-job 
man is put on a little job. In a big job, you need 
only command, whereas in a smaller job you 
have to work. That’s much harder.” 

“I see,” said thé People’s Commissar, smiling 
wryly. “Then I take it—followine up your logic, 
comrade director—that if you were shifted tomor- 
row to some lower position, you’d prompitly fall 
down on the job. An interesting theory!” 

Rotov flushed. The People’s Commissar con- 
tinued: 

“But I’d like to hear what Comrade Nechayev 
has to say. What’s holding up the work?” 

“The bloom finishing bay is working well.” 
said Nechayev tersely. 

“And for that reason it lags so far behind 
the mill that there’s no more room to pile the 


oo ” . : 
unfinished blooms! put in Rotov, with a mock- 


ing smile, 


“The finishing bay is working well,” Nechavev 
repeated. “Lhe men turn out three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty per cent of quota, regu- 
larly. And we're fully manned.” 

He fell silent. He had never been much of a 
speaker. 

“Then why so much unfinished work?” the 
People’s Commissar demanded impatiently. 

‘Because the rolling practice at this works is 
based on a foul theory,” said Nechayev, with 
sudden heat. “ ‘Anything will go!’"—that seems to 
be the gist of it. Just look at the facts. Instead 
of the usual one to two per cent, we get ten per 
cent of imperfect blooms. And in the last week”— 
he glanced defiantly at Rotov—‘in the last week, 
with the chief engineer away sick, we've been get- 
iing fifteen per cent. Why, two bays couldn’t cope 
with such a quantity!” | 

“Can the technical inspection manager con- 
firm these figures?” asked the People’s Com- 
missar. 

The figures were confirmed. After some reflec- 
tion, the People’s Commissar said: 

“Very well, then. We'll settle it this Way: 
lll appoint Comrade Nechayev manager of both 
of the blooming mills, to be in charge of both 
rolling and finishing. I believe that will do away 
with the lag in finishing.” 
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setaek nach te a him, stupefied, forgetting the 
8 natch in his hand; but Nechayev sat down 
with a look of tranquil satisfaction, as thouch 
this were the very decision he had been expecting. 

| There was a silence. Then the People’s Com, 
missar enquired: 

“What’s wrong with Yevgeni Mikhailovich? 
Is he seriously ill?” 

“Angina, I believe,” Rotov replied, lighting 
another match. 

“How is he feeling? When did he last tele- 
phone?” 

“Yesterday. Or perhaps it was the day be- 
fore.” 

The People’s Commissar took up the receiver 
and dialled Mokshin’s home. After enquiring about 
the chief engineer’s health, and advising him to 
take care of himself, he rdéquested him to call his 
wife to the telephone. Blocking the speaking tube 
with his palm, he enquired of Rotov, in a hurried 
whisper: 

“What's her name?” 

Rotov did not answer. 

“Yevdokia Ivanovna,” 


ihe table. ) 

“Good evening, Yevdok 
said into the telephone. 
bout your husband. For 


someone called down 


‘a Ivanovna,” the Peo- 

, “T want 

ple’s Commissar m 
O 

to complain to you a 


a. aw | 


y 
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thing. he insists theres nothing he needs. For 
another, he never eats a bite, all day at the works. 
Why is that?” 

\fter listening altenlively for a moment, he 
Jsanked her and hung up the receiver. 

“One has to devote a little thought to people 
like Mokshin,” he said, turning to the director. 
“They ll never say a word about their own needs, 
because they never think about themselves. Your 
chief engineer works day and night. No matter 
when I telephone, he’s always at the works, either 
in his office or somewhere in the shops. And he 
doesn’t eat a thing. The waitress finds his meals 
untouched. It turns out that he needs special diet. 
Send your supply manager to me the first thing 
tomorrow.” 

Never before had Rotov found himself thus 
put into the position of a schoolboy receiving a 
lesson in good breeding. Realizing that the en- 
vineers around the table fully appreciated the sit- 
uation, he found it very difhcult to swallow. 
Cigarette after half-smoked cigarette flew into the 
ashtray at his elbow. _ 

The People’s Commissar saw the director s ir- 
ritation, but made no comment. Glancing once 
more up and down the table, he said: a 

“The manager of No. 4 open-hearth 18 still 
missing. Where can he he?” 
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“Discipline doesn’t seem to be Makaroy’, 
strong point,” Rotov answered. “He lets his own 
shop run itself, and goes roaming around the 
works to shops where he doesn’t belong.” 

“What shops?” 

“He spent a whole week at the coking plant, 
only recently. He’s probably there now, too.” 

The People’s Commissar understood Rotov’s 
hint. “Your man,” he was evidently thinking, “ap- 
pointed over my head—and how do you like 
him?” This was clear to all present. 

“Well, we'll have to start without him,” the 
People’s Commissar said, after a pause. “I sup- 
pose hell turn up later. The question I want 
cleared up tonight is this: what lies behind the 
gas trouble at the works? The steelmen say the 
coking plant doesn’t supply enough gas; the coke 
men say the shops don’t take enough. Which is 
right?” 

The coking plant superintendent spoke at 
earnest length, pointing out that the coking process 
was held up by the low quality of the coal which 
had been coming in of late. 

The People’s Commissar heard this speech out 
patiently. When the superintendent had finished, 
however, he enquired: 


“What about your kilometre gas line? Is there 
nothing wrong there?” 
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“The gas line isn’t ours.’ the superintendent 
answered. 

“Not ours? T don’t exactly understand. Not 
Soviel property, by any chance?” 

“Lo mean. its not in our charge. The gas cle- 
partment manager answers for it.” 

\ foppishly dressed little engineer, distin- 
guished chiefly by the meliculous perfection with 
h his hair was parted, got up at this and 
declared. with perceptible nervousness: 

“The gas line belongs to the coking plant.” 
as I say!” exclaimed the People’s Com- 
missar. “To hear you talk, one might think the 
2as line wasn’t ours at all, wasn’t Soviet. But 
arent you Soviet, either? One 
d the gas isn’t taken; the other end says 
/ isn't supplied. And whose job is it to find 
out where the trouble lies? Bad coal is beside 
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“Just 


a 


(ob 


the point in this problem, so far as I can see. 
4 


More probably, the trouble lies in the gas 
line you all disclaim so energetically. It must be 
clogged.” 

“The American design calls for steam treai- 
ment once in three months,” returned the engi- 
“eer with the meticulously parted hair, in sud- 
denly restored assurance, “The gas line was treat- 
ed with steam two and a half months ago, Con- 
sequently, it can’t possibly be clogged.” 
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The People’s Commissar could not restrain a 
disgusted grimace. 

Our engineers have raised the capacity of 
the coke ovens to two hundred and fifty per cent 
of the American rating,” he said. “Consequently, 
deposits in the line are greater, and steam treat- 
required more often. It’s about time we 
forgot these outdated American standards in run- 
ning our Russian works! And what’s more, no 
<ieam trealment can do any good, if there’s unre- 
fned tar carried along with the naphthalene.” 

He was silent for a while, his fingers tapping 
absently on the table. Then, looking up again at 
the engineer with the meticulous part, he asked: 

“Have you measured the amount of deposits?” 

“Even in European practice, no instrument 1s 
known for making such measurements,’ the en- 


ment 1s 


gineer returned. 

“No instrument? And what about a stick?” 
demanded the People’s Commissar, with rising ir- 
ritation. “A plain, ordinary stick—can you con- 
ceive of such an instrument? Drill a few holes 
in the pipe, and push a stick in to measure the 
deposils. Or, if you're afraid of dirtying your 
hands, measure the drop in pressure.” 

As he was finishing, Makarov came quietly into 
the rooin, grimy as a chimney sweep, and stopped 
just inside the door, leaning against the jamb. 
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“There's a model of discipline,” said Rotov 
caustically. “A nice state you’re in to attend a 
conference with the People’s Commissar, not to 
speak of your coming late. Where have you been— 
at the coking plant again?” 

“In that vicinity,” Makarov replied, very low. 

There was a dull depression in his tone, in 
his entire aspect, which startled and alarmed the 
People’s Commissar. 

“In that vicinity! You’ve been at the plant, 
of course. You simply reek of gas,” Rotov ex- 
claimed, in a tone which seemed to imply that 
the odour of gas was even more reprehensible than 
that of vodka. “You know {I forbade you to go 
there.” 

“You didn’t forbid me to go anywhere,” Ma- 
karov replied, in the same low voice, shaping the 
words with evident difficulty. “You forbade them, 
out there, to let me in.” 

The People’s Commissar glanced from the shop 
manager to the director. His eyes flashed. As 
calmly as he could, he asked Makarov: 

“What makes the coking plant work so badly, 
Vasili Nikolayevich?” 

“And what’s to make it work well?” Makarov 
asked in return. He drew a long breath, like a 
diver before the leap, trying to fill his lungs with 
air. 
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“sull, Ud like to know what makes the cok), 
plant work so badly.” 

There was a lengthy pause before Makay,, 
inswered. Perhaps he was trying to collect }; 


thoughts: perhaps he was simply too tired 4, 


N 


speak, 

“The pipe line from the coking plant to the 
as holders, twelve hundred metres long,” he 
id at last—and paused to gasp for breath. 

Nearly half its bore is clogged with naphihalene. 
I took the measurement myself, with a stick. If 
we go on using the line, the whole works will be 
brought to a standstill.” 

The director threw a swift elance at the 
People’s Commissar; and his nervous start drew 
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all eves in the same direction. 

Never before had the director, or any 0! 
ino-.e present, seen in the eyes of the Peoples 
Commissar what they read in them at this mo 
ment: fright, plain, human fright, more terrible 
to face than anger or condemnation. 

Makarov swung away from the doorjaml 
moved unsteadily towards the table. “iy! , 
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ly into = chair, as though his knees had given 
ander him, he laid his tar-smeared hands on the 
plush tablecloth. 

All eyes were fixed on the People’s Commis- 
sar, 

“How long a stoppage?” the People’s Comr 
missar askéd the manager of the gas department, 
who was smoothing his hair with trembling fin- 
gers. 

“Five days, at the very least,’ the manager 
replied, barely audibly. 

Just then the telephone rang. Rotov took the 
receiver, and an instant later announced that 
Comrade Beria was being put through. 

“Well, talk to him yourself,” the People’s 
Commissar said curtly. “Tell him yourself how 
you ve reduced the works to stoppage. I have 
nothing to say. | haven't arrived at any deci- 
sion yet.” 

Noticing the director’s sudden pallor, how- 
ever, the People’s Commissar got up and took the 
receiver. 

Rotov made no attempt to conceal his re 
lief. 

“Yes Comrade Beria,” the People’s Com» 
sar said into the telephone. He had turned 4") 
from the table, and none of the 
see his face. “sit looks prelly bad. Produ 
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will be increased, and I'll take charge of th 
armour plate myself. But there are things that 
must be done before any results are nossibe 
The director asks permission to close down hh 
works for ... forty-eight hours.” 

Makarov clanced ecross the table at Necha- 
yev, Things would be improved—of that he had 
no doubt. But must there really be such a stop- 
page? | ; 

The People’s Commissar was listening intent- 
ly. At length, he put the receiver slowly down 
and turned back to the table. There was a pre- 
tracted silence, broken only by the nervous tap- 
ping of his fingers on the table top. 

“Do you know what Comrade Beria said?” 
the People’s Commissar began finally. “He said, 
‘A works director who can admit the thought 
of a two-day stoppaze is well on the way to 
disqualification as @ director.’ And it was only 
two days Id spoken of, not five. What coule 


[ say to that? He was perfectly right. Our steel 


goes Into production, literally, right off the wheels. 
meet the trains. 


s are sent oul to 
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The Germans still have the advantage over Us 1 
tanks—we all know that. Do you realize what 1 
means [Oo stop production for {two days? I! means 
some section of our front will 
that be 


that for two days 
left without Pro 


per defence. What can 
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me ‘f not downright betrayal of our Mother- 

ee een the pai “a = 
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ment poured himself a glass of water. | 

Turning to Rotov, the People’s Commissar 
asked : 

“How did all this come about?” 

“T]] tell you about that afterwards, Comrade 
People's Commissar,” Rotov replied, with a sig- 
nificant glance al the assembled engineers. 

“No, you'll tell me about it right now,” the 
People’s Commissar said harshly. “You're far too 
concerned over your own prestige. A man who 
admits his mistakes, and corrects them, will never 
lose prestige by that. And here you have before 
you the managers of vital shops, men entrusted 
with responsibility for thousands of tons of steel, 
for millions of rubles of the people’s money: 


They have the full right to demand an accounting 
ld be a great chame if they 


from you, and it wou 
ght. Now, how did it come 


failed to assert that Yl 


about?” 

“A day’s stoppase for cleaning the gas line 

was set for June first, but | postponed it to July 

first, and in the meantime the war began.” 

“And what of that? Did you think wat made 
7 


steel unnecessary ¢ 


| thought it would be awkward _ politically 
Mass meclings everywhere, popular feeling—and 
the works suddenly shut down for a whale dn 199 

“That was political misjudgment. You should 
have ordered the stoppage at once, in the inter. 
val before the war orders began.” 

“Well, and then the war orders started com: 
ing. How could I stop the works after that, Com. 
rade People’s Commissar ?”’ 

“And how did you think you could keep it 
running ?”’ 

“Tt seemed to me that as the bore of the pipes 
decreased, the velocity of the gas would in- 
crease, and deposits diminish.” 

“But what actually happened?” 


“Just the reverse.” 

“Yes,” said the People's Commissar, aiter a 
“there you added technical to polit- 
And what are you planning 
hing in mind?” 


short pause, 
ical misjudgment. 
to do next? Have you anyl 
Shamefacedly, Rotov replied: 
“Nothing, Comrade People’s Commissar.” 
“I suppose you ve kept your own counsel? Not 
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Rotov shook his head. The People’s Gonm 
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a big works like this , 
advice. It’s about a an Tined ——— 
man can ever learn all that they k a ids 

é y know’ —with a 
sweeping gesture, he indicated the’ assembled shop 
managers-—no, not if he has five full lifetimes 
-o do it in! Yet you think you know more than 
all of them taken together. Well, if you do, why 
don’t you go ahead? Find a way out, without 
anyone's advice or help!” 

Makarov, listening through the talk to the 
sccustomed din of the works, reflected mournfully 
on the approaching hour when all these sounds 
ntire works be sunk in the 
had hung over ihe Donbas 
evacuation. At the thought 


of the front, to be deprived for five long days 
of the works’ armour and shells, his heart con- 


tracted in pain and tear. 
“But why five days?” 
sar asked the gas departme!' 
“The manholes in the line 
apart. In other words, only {welts four a 
be working simultancously. Ani the paphtl ; 
by | 
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“Of course we can. That will give you fifty-odd 
men instead of twenty-four. And then, we can 
bring up compressed air, and provide pneumatic 
picks. That will cut the time about in half. Two 
and a half days. Well, and the workers wil] Save 
us another ten or twelve hours. We'll cal] them 
together and say, ‘We miscalculated. Help us out; 
kelp the works out of this scrape. And _ they’ll 
help, never fear.” 

The People’s Commissar glanced down the ta- 
ble. Every face had brightened. The director, 
slumped in his armchair, straightened up, eagerly 
seeking in his mind still further means of cutting 
down the time. 

| “And now, can anyone suggest another meth- 
| od?” asked the People’s Commissar, in the tone 
of a teacher who has solved a difficult problem in 
his own mind, but wishes his pupils, too, to solve 
it wilhout assistance. 

There was a startled silence. 

Then Makarov raised his head. Slight as the 
movement was, the People’s Commissar noticed it 
immediately. Their eyes met. 

“Yes, Vasili Nikolayevich ?” 

“What if we tried the method that’s been used 
at one of our Donbas plants?” 
ed, his voice vibrant with 
to admit, 


Makarov suggest- 
a joy which he feared 


even to himself, yet could not restrain. 
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“Are you referring to the experiment at the 
Stalino works?” 

“Exactly.” 

“That's what I had in mind when I put the 
question. [| wanted you people to think of it 
yourselves.” 

At this point the door swung open, and Mok- 
shin entered the room. Always thin and pale, he 
seemed little altered by his illness. When he had 
shaken hands with the People’s Commissar, and 
greeted all present, he turned to pull out his 
chair; but he was interrupted by a question from 
the People’s Commissar: 

“Well, comrade chief engineer, so we’re going 
to shut down the works?” 

“Shut it down? What for?” asked Mokshin, 
in sudden alarm, his light eyes opening wide be- 
hind the thick glass of his spectacles. 

“To clean the gas line.” 

Mokshin’s anxiety disappeared. 

“Yes,” he rumbled calmly, “that will have to 
be done.” 

“And is that all you have to say?” exclaimed 
the People’s Commissar, exasperated by his tran- 
quillity. “Since when have such things meant so 
little to you, Comrade Mokshin? If the direcior 
did wrong in cancelling your order, was that any 
excuse for you to wash your hands of everything ? 
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And another thing: how does it come about that 
a whole kilometre of gas line has no master? 
Everyone here disclaims it. ‘Not ours,’ they say.” 

Mokshin’s face set grimly. | 

“That's not so,” he declared, and strode rap- 
idly out of the room. A moment later he re- 
turned, with a chart of the gas lines on the works 
territory, which he laid on the table before the 
People’s Commissar. 

“The kilometre gas line is in charge of 
the gas department,” he said, staring straight 
at the engineer with the meticulously parted 
hair. 

The engineer, suddenly pale, rose to his feet. 

“Then you were lying to us?” demanded the 
People’s Commissar, turning on him wrathfully. 

“IT... I lost my head, and....” 

“When people lose their heads, they biurt out 
the truth. When they lie, you can be sure they 
know what they’re about,” said the People’s Com 
missar, very slowly and distinctly. “You've beet 
deceiving the director all this time, keeping the 
real stale of the gas line from him. And today 
you lied to us all.” 

And suddenly, unable further to restrain the 
indignation which had been accumulating all 
through this conference, he shouted: 

“Get out!” 


yt 


The engineer blinked at him uncomprehend- 
ingly, nervously smoothing back his hair. Then, 
turning, he stumbled hastily out of the room, 
followed by cold, hostile glances. 

“A mistake could be excused,” the People’s 
Commissar said, half apologetically. “But a lie.... 
Well, then, Comrade Mokshin, for how long do 
you propose to slop the works?” 

“About two hours, I’m afraid,” Mokshin an- 
swered regretfullv. 

“Two—hours?”’ 

“Well, perhaps it can be managed in an hour 
and a half. Why should that surprise you so?” 
Mokshin asked, misunderstanding the impression 
his words had made. “You can’t expect me to 
do it all in five minutes!” 

“Just what are you intending to do?” 

“I've decided to rearrange the system of gas 
circulation: send the coke gas along the line we've 
been using to bring the blast furnace gas to the cok- 
ing plant, and switch the blast furnace gas to the 
clogged coke gas line. One remarkable thing about 
blast furnace gas is its capacity for dissolving and 
absorbing naphthalene. Well, and that will clean 
out the line for us. All the preparatory work is 
done, but still”—and Mokshin elanced cuiltily al 
the People’s Commissar—‘the works will have to 


be stopped for about two hours.” 
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So you've decided to repeat the Southery, 
experiment?” 

“Lve never heard of any such experiment, | 
worked this out as a result of sleepless nights, 
a review of chemistry, consultation with Other 
engineers, and—well, to be frank—desperation,” 

“Because the works director had made a mis. 
take, and you had to set it right?” 

Mokshin sighed heavily. 

“Phe director had the right to make mis- 
takes. on questions of this sort,” he said. “But | 
had no such right. I should have made a firm 
stand—protested to Moscow, if necessary. But I 
didn't do that. In other words, I fell down on 
my job, and it was up to me to find a way out.” 

“IL see,” said the People’s Commissar. “It 
seems, then, that brilliant ideas have many birth- 
places.” He smiled with open pleasure and relief. 

“I don't exactly understand,” Mokshin con- 
fessed. 


“Comrade Makarov proposed this very method. 
I had it in mind. You worked it out independent- 
ly. And it has already been applied in Stalino.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t call that many birthplaces,” 
rumbled Mokshin cheerfully. “All brilliant jdeas 
have one birthplace—the Soviet Union.” 

The tension in the ofhee had lifted. There 


was a wave of little, comfortable sounds: the 
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enappings of cigarette cases, the rustle of papers 
‘he pushing back of chairs. Several i 

A ry Jue 
oathered around Makarov, questioning him about 


the oas line. 


Late at night, the conference over, they re- 
mained alone together: the People’s Commissar 
and the works director. The People’s Commissar 
leaned back In his chair, his eyes half-closed— 
the eves of a steelman, sensitive to light as a result 
af too-frequent gazing ‘nto the flaming heart of 
the furnace. His voice was tired, and he spoke 
with visible effort. 

“I's a strange thing,” he began. “You've 
clearly been trying to adjust the works to wartime 
effort, yet you ve altogether failed to adjust yout 


own self. You have the wrong idea of wartime 


on, Once there's a war 0M, you seem to 
think, the only way 10 manage is by demand- 
ing, commanding, ordering people about. And as 
» result—blunder upon blunder! Take ihe con- 
struction projects. In some, youre doing splen- 
didly. You set the armour plate rolling shop !™ 
operation in three months. Nowhere in Europe. or 


America either, has 4 job like that been done So 
fast. The new blast furnace, too—it’s comins up 
at the same time you fall 

called. in) 


what might he 


reorganizati 


at record speed. Yet 
down on determining 
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military terms, the direction of the main drive 
You've neglected the one link that drags the whol, 
chain down. That link, just now, is gas, Only 
more gas can help you put out more steel; and 
sicel means victory. Why don’t you coordinaic 
vour effort? Why is the new coke battery com: ne 
up so much more slowly than the new blast fur. 
nace? The cleaning of the pipe line will make 
hines easier. of course, but you know yourself 
‘ont solve the problem. I can’t understand 
now you could keep on this way, knowing the 
works was threatened with stoppage. Why, in 
‘those two hours before the thing was settled, I 
went through... .” 

He paused, seeking words adequate to express 
his thought; but, with a shrug, gave up the effort. 
He was too tired of late, too tired after the dav 
just over. 

“After all, the works hasn’t stopped,” Rotov 
returned. Little by little, his old assurance was 
reviving 

“No, it hasn’t stopped,” said the People’s 
Commissar. “But it was in danger of stopping. 
And it wasn’t by any effort of yours that the 
stoppage was prevented. It was your subordinates 
that saved the situation—Mokshin, and Makarov. 
And another thing: your attitude towards these 
same subordinates. You eel a man here like Ma- 


> 
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karovV. chief engimect of a hie Donbas works —- 


and you permil yoursclHl to abuse him, even in 
ence. Yel he goes OU! in this wind and 
a like a rank-and-file gasman, to drill the 
pipe line. to search for gas, to seek a way out 
for the works, and for you, too, as the works 
director. You might remember, again, that Maka- 
roy has lost a boy who was all the world to him, 
his only child; yet he works on with all his heart 
and soul.” 

The People’s Commissar screwed up his eyes 
until they were almost closed; but it was not 
the light that bothered him. 

“You don’t consult with anyone,” he con- 
tinued. “You’re so tremendously concerned over 
your prestige. Yet it’s not too great, that prestige 
of yours. You’re obeyed, true enough; but that’s 
due to discipline and patriotism, not to any pres- 
tige youve earned. Prestige grows up around a 
leader who knows how to help, and how to de- 
mand, in the proper proportions. One who does 
nothing but help is looked upon as a milch cow; 
one who can only demand—-as a hateful driver. 
There are two expressions you've been using 
much too frequently of late: ‘No excuses,’ and ‘I 
command,’ Ti’s up to us, on top, to administer 
in such a way that people aren’t faced with ob- 
stacles or hindrances beyond their power to con- 
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trol. How else can we do away with ‘exe, 
Out in the Ukraine, one day, a worker ga: 
me: ‘When the manger is full, why should the 
oxen bellow?’ Remember Comrade Sergo. His first 
question was always the same: ‘What help 
needed?” And he always helped, often gave even 
more than was asked. But—he also demanded.” 

The big clock on the wall struck four, The 
People’s Commissar glanced at his watch. 

“Two o'clock, Moscow time,” he exclaimed, “and 
you and | haven’t even heard the communiqué!” 

He telephoned the despatcher’s office, and 
asked: 

“What does the radio say?” 

As he listened to the reply, his lips curved 
in a faint smile. 

“So were chasing them?” 

Satisfied, he laid down the receiver, and, turn- 


ing his tired eyes once more to the director, went 
on: 


Ses’? 


d lo, 


is 


“There’s another thing, too, that you've for- 
gotten. A leader must be liked. That doubles the 
Initiative of the people working under him. You— 
no, youre not liked in the works, though you ve 
done so much to advance it. You don’t realize 
that a body of people such as you have here '8 
really something in the way of a big family. And 
the head of a family has more duties that the mere 
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provision of food and clothing, 
have al home--come in, slap 
on the table, and nothing 


How do you be- 
your salary down 
more’ Of course not! 
You'll talk tenderly with your wife, and pel your 
children. Well, and the works collective needs 


thal too--a_ pleasant word, a friendly enquiry. 


Has anyone ever had that from you? Your con- 
cern is all for everyone in veneral, to the ex- 


clusion of anyone in particular.” 

The Peoples Commissar relit his cigarette, 
which had long since gone out. Rotov reached for 
his cigarette case. 

“Of course,” the People’s Commissar contin- 
ued, “you're very occupied. I realize that. But 
remember Lenin! Back in ’21, when the same 
guestion hung in the balance for us as today: 
to be, or not to be—back in ’21, Lenin found 
ume to write Semashko a note, asking him to 
select eyeglasses for a peasant who had come 
to the capital with some request from his vil- 
lage. Yes, he found time, not only to write the 
note, but to follow it up. And that’s only one exam- 
ple, out of an endless number. Yet you can’t find 
the time to drop a friendly word to anyone, not 
io one in a day out of all this splendid collec- 
‘ive. Show a man a little thought, a little friend- 
ly warmth, and he'll share that warmth with his 
comrades at work, with his wife, with his neigh- 
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hours. Warm one heart, and many hearts will 1, 
warmer. 

The iclephone rang. The director answere:). 

“Comrade Beria again,’ he said, and handed 
the receiver across the table. 

The People’s Cominissar listened briefly, 
replied, with equal brevity: 

“Well stop for an hour and a half, at the 
most two hours, Comrade Beria, but after that 
output will go up immediately. Vl] take char¢ 
of the armour plate myself, for the time being: 
and Ill have to make some changes in the works 


. . . 99 
acministration. 


Replacing the receiver, he declared, wiih a 
stern glance ai the astounded director: 

“Yes, weve a war to fight. There’s no tine 
now to wait till you reform. Natures like yours 
call for drastic measures.” 


re 


CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


Shutting his apartment door firmly behind 
him, Krainev went down the stairs and out into 
the street, 

His thoughts, composed and lucid, focussed 


around the all-absorbing problem: how best to 
execute his plan. 
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Qn reaching the works. he heard out the yr 


por of the SCTIIO} polttsaj Oi} duty Al nay gales 


and. to) create an appearance Of zealous SERVICE. 
issued a number of orders for the day. 
Now the gates lay behind. and he was crossing 
power — station. 

Up the steps. A pause at the door, The 
tinel on duty sent for his superior, 


sent for the commander 


the works terrilory towards the 
sen- 
Who in turn 
of the station guards. 
This commander, a lean, elderly German, con- 
firmed Krainev’s right to enter—but at once at- 
tached himself to the intruding Russian, and 
followed his every step. 

Krainev stopped in at the office and called 
for the list of em ployees, which he examined 
with a great show of interest. Through this pro- 
cedure the commander of the station guards sat 
opposite him at the desk, smoking impatiently. 

Then they set out to inspect the station. 

In the machine room, the concrete founda- 
lion of the big senerator stood bare and deso- 
late, as Krainey had seen it that last, memorable 
day. The smaller eencrator was humming smooth- 
ly, and red lamps glowed, as always, on the 
Control panel. 
The greatey 
it stood a ¢ 


But these lamps were very few. 
part of the panel was dark. Beside 
leepy, long-nosed German. in PLnce 
nez, and a Russian worker, Both stared at Krai 


| a \-— 


an ©, 


ON 


nev in evident surprise. They were not Used 
seeing Russian visitors here. » 10 

Continuing his systematic “inspection,” Kra' 
nev, followed by the German commander, ap. 
proached the base of the working generator. There 
were the well-remembered niches, and, on the 
concrete wall, the chalked crosses where Broyiy 
had ordered the explosive piled. 

Krainev’s heart was beating fast. 

Now he approached the trapdoor leading to 
the cable channel. Calling over two nearby workers, 
he ordered them to lift the door. They brought 
crowbars, and, after some exertion, succeeded in 
raising the heavy iron plate. 

Krainev released one of the workers, and 
sent the other for a lantern. While he was wait- 
ing, he bent and dropped a crowbar through the 
opening. 

The dull echo of its fall sent a sudden shud- 
der up his spine. It called back to memory the 
mine shaft where his father had been killed. 

“Not a lucky family, ours,” he reflected. “Fa- 
ther was killed by the Whites. Ill be killed by 
the Germans. And Vadim?” 

At the thought of his son, Krainev’s heart 
throbbed with searing hatred for the enemy. 

“Get a move on, can’t you?” he shouted to 
the worker, who was approachine unhurriedly 
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‘ lighted lantern. “Go on down, and_ take 


with 


thal 


crowbat along.” 

They filed down the steps into the cable chan- 
nel: first the worker, lighting the way; then 
Krainev. and, at his heels, the grumbling Cerman. 
What the restless visitor could be seeking in this 
damp. cold vault was beyond the German’s under- 
sanding: but he followed doggedly. Orders were 
orders. and he had been ordered not to allow the 
chief of the Russian ouards out of his sight for 
so much as an instant. 

Krainev rehearsed in his mind the final steps 
sf his plan. When they reached the wall Loba- 
-hov had erected, he would have the worker smash 
a hole through the masonry. and leave. And after 
that? After that, one blow with the butt of his 
revolver, to stun the Cerman. Then, quickly, he 
must get out the fuse and detonators, fire them, 
thrust them in at the hole, and run. 

Run? What for? But yes, he knew that he 
must run. He would die in any case, of course; 
but it would be beyond all human power 0 
stand there quietly, watching the flame lick up 
along the fuse—counting off the seconds be- 
fore death. 

They reached the end of the channel. The 
worker raised his lantern. Krainev stiffened with 


horror. 
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Che masonry had been broken doy, an| 
© ablart oe} 


ay 


ammonite Was Lone 

[i was a crushing blow, Slowly, Kraj,,. 
moved back along the channel and up the “a 
Emerging, he paused for a moment. then letesied 
out of the building. The German. slaring after 
him, wondered dully how he had failed t, No- 
tice before that this Russian was drunk. 

Krainev wandered aimlessly about the work 
territory. What did it matter, now, which way he 
went? Mechanically, he got through the day’s 
routine. 

Only in the evening, as he came out at the 
gates, did his dazed bewilderment lift. Then, des- 
perately, he questioned himself: 

“What am I to do now? What am I to do?” 


Late at night, Krainev was roughly shaken 
out of the restless sleep into which he had fallen 
on the sofa in his study. With a great effort, he 
forced his eyes open. Valya Teplova was bending 
over him. He sat up heavily. 

“What happened?” Valya asked, looking in- 
tently into Krainev’s face. Never before had she 
seen him so pale and worn. 

He did not answer, 

“Why didn’t you blow up the station?” she 


asked again, her tone cold and impersonal. 


OOO 


| 
| 


“T decided | wanted to live.” 
e, he returned 


tarily. vielding lo a strange urge to hurt her fee] 
: — | all er teel- 
“1g. But he regretted the words et | ni 

| ‘HOSE DELOTE 


they were said, 

Valva shook her head. 

“Thal s CQ ‘ ; : 

That s not true, Sergei Petrovich,” she said 

gently. Tell me what really happened.” 

‘opping hi 
Dropping his voice to a whisper, he told 
her: 
“The Germans are smarter than I thought.” 


And, still whispering, he described what he 


had found at the power station. 
There was a long pause. Then 


mournfully : 
“And to think of the mess youve made i 


the machine shop! How could you work that 


way? How could you?” 

“Valya,” he said, with sudden composure, “ask 
Serdyuk what I’m to do with myself now. I 
can't think of anything. Some end has to be 
put to this farce of my working for the Ger- 


Valya said 


mans.” 
She felt the torment he was suffering; but she 
: ar Ie 
could find no words of comfort. Het heart, to 
was heavy beyond bearing. 
at the works 


arrived ) 
senior poll= 


While the 


Next morning Kraimev 
somewhat later than usual. 
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sal was delivering his report, an 
J F 9 « 
sounded, somewhere very near 
66 : _ 
Someone being flogeed in the guard 
r ‘ bd + ° ~ : e 7 wi re 
explained the politsai, noticing Kr : 


look. | 

“Flogged? Who’s being flogeed? Why flogged” 

“What do you mean—why?”’ the politsai * 
turned, openly amazed at his superior’s immo. 
rance. ““Mavbe he made a lighter, or a comb, They 
flog ‘em for every little thing. Who can live on 
three hundred grams of bread a day? Well, and 
if you make some trifle to sell, and they catch 
you with it on the way out, you’re in for a lash- 
ing. They used to drag everyone to ihe works 
owner, but now they've got a regular schedule 
worked out: how many lashes for what, and they 
take care of it themselves.” 

Krainev went into the guardroom. This was 
a long, narrow place, dimly lighted by one small 


AN fish 


d Cheam 


) 5 m,’ 
ainey’s Startled 


window opening on the yard. 

On a bench in the middle of the room, | 
, sheet of wet tarpaulin, lay a young boy, a 
hand and foot, writhing under the cruel he ° 
the lash. In the brief ntervals between blows, he 


aise his head and scream; bul each time 
| would drop to. the 


trickle out be- 


under 


would r : : 
the lash came down his heac 


bench again and blood would 
! f ; 
tween his parted Jips. 
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Most appalling of all, however, in thi 
ing scene, was the face of the a wy appall- 
ed the lash. It expressed ssites aimee . wield- 
tality: Calmly, methodically, as one might rie 
© y 


wood, he swi's the lash up and down over th 
r the 


writhing victim. 

“Stop!” Krainev shoute 

Stop: vy shouted furiously; but the 
German only elanced at him indifferently and 


brought the lash down again. 

Reside himself with anger, Krainev whipped 
out his revolver. The German squealed and darted 
out of the room, dropping his lash—a veritable 
‘nstrument of mediaeval torture—to the floor. 

Krainev tried to unfasten the tarpaulin, but 
his trembling fingers only fumbled the knots. 

There were several politsais in the room. 
ered them to release the prisoner, 


done. 
but could not. Then 


The boy tried to get UP: 
one of the politsais dragged up 4 hose and doused 
‘aq him some 


him with cold water. 
what, and, with a little help, he was 

on his clothes and hobble away: 
The material evidence of his 
remained lying on 


able to pull 


_two crude 


crime— 
the dirty 


aluminium combs— 


window sill. » Krainey asked, when 
.s 


“Why the tarpaulin ¢ 


he was calm enough to speak: 


Hd 


_, 


One ol th politsars replied: 
“Hf you flog ‘em naked, youll half flay >, 


and then they can't work till the skin heals nye) 


This way, there’s nothing to show on top and 


what happens to their insides is nobody's worry 
but their own.” 
An ofheer from the baron’s bodyguard carp 


running in, with several soldiers and an_ inter. 


preler, 
“Baron von Wechter wants to see you,’ the 


Interpreter announced. 
“Now I’ve done it!” Krainev told himself. 


Without a word, he followed the officer, pausing 
only to pick up the lash from the floor beside 
the bench. 

“Who iss giff you right for to threaten Ger- 
man soldat?” thundered von Wechter, the moment 
Krainev entered his office. 

“And who gave you the right to flog Russian 
workers?” Krainev returned. 

The baron stared, dumbfounded by the Rus- 
sian’s effrontery. After a pause, he declared, much 


more quietly: | 
“Right iss not giff, right iss take. We hatl 


take our right.” | 
“Well, and so have | taken Inhy rieht, said 


Krainev, with a cefiant shrug. 
At this the baron’s face turned erimson. 
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forgel voul”’ he rage ‘“ 
or raged. You are. talk 


a baron, You are talk to the owne 
Ly wre: 


‘\ oll 


q ermal, 


{0 
he WOTAS. 


front 
id | 
talking lo Lhe chief of the works 


“And you re 
yards. 
Von Wechler 
diets. standing passively 
would have liked to sea 
they might not witness his 
re chief of the 


elanced at the officer and sol- 
just inside the door. He 
d them away, so that 
discomfiture in the 
ouyards ; but he was 


face of a me 
afraid to remain alone with this unaccountable 
Russian. | 

de feverishly uP 


‘th wrath, he stro 
n his desk and 
> Krainev 
task mor 


ily, 
it already is. If you continue flogging wor 
: nks set on fire 


you'll have your 0 
too, and perhaps th shop, while 
they re at it.” 


Speechless W 
and down betwee 
“T must request you: 


the window. 
continued stead- 


e difficult than 


kers, 


baron - aterrupted 


“Try me nol to teach,” the 
brusquely. “J must to kill the Bolshevis! contagion. 
e school for Russische industr!- 
Russische 


I wass study in on 
alists in Leipaig. 
character.” 
Krainev sat down 
the desk, took a cigar 


and lit it anhurriedly. 


| know 3ul the 


an armchair by 


i's open box, 
itely 


calmly 1 
from the bare! | 
Von Weehter mmedli 
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hastened to his seat behind the desk, H 

not very well remain standing, with his oe 
nale leaning back in an armchair, blowing. aig 
rings! i 
“No, you dont know the Russian character » 
Krainev said coldly. “The Russian character. 
there it is. Take a look at it!” And he pointed 
through the window at the dark figure hanging 
from a distant lamp post—Vorobyov. _ 

“What you are want from me?” von Wech. 
ter cried, in sudden panic. This Russian was 
undergoing an incredible metamorphosis. Accused, 
he bore himself as the accuser. Subordinate to 
the German, he was subordinating the German’s 
will to his own. 

“What I want is little enough,’ Krainev re- 
plied. “Stop the floggings of workers. If there 
turn out to be a few more among them who 
prefer death to such treatment, then you and | 
might as well pack up and leave. I wont be 
able to keep the works from damage.” 

With what pleasure would the baron have had 
fellow strung up on the same 
lamppost as Vorobyov! But he recalled the burnt 


tanks, the damaved machines. He had need ot 
Still. be must 
‘1]-simulated 


smoke 


this audacious 


the Russian s Services, as yet. 


not yield <0 
composure, he announced : 
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easily; and, with 


rt, 3 o : 
You can to go. I will yet think, und then 


will | decile. 
Coming oul of the administratic -— 
ation building, 


Krainev recalled what a Soviet airman had told 
him, early in the war. German “aces,” this flyer 
had found, invariably swung aside before head-on 
attacks. Their nerves could not endure the tension. 


Insolence, 19 the fascist character, was but the 


obverse of cowardice. 


In the evening, Valya came again, and Kral- 

still aroused alter his interview with von 
ribed the morning’s events to her in 
Valya heard him out with evident 
d, when he had finished, demand- 


nev, 
Wechter, desc 
some detail. 
disapproval, an 
ed sharply: 

“Was that the silliest thing you could think 


of to do?” 
“I eouldn’t help it, Valya,” he returned. “And 


anyway, what does it matter now? I’ve lost out, 
and it’s time I put an end to the whole thing.” 

“Comrade Krainev, she broke in impatiently, 
“vou might be cood enough to remember that 


ng to an underground organization, and 
10 right to end any- 


anything, oT starl 
without orders. | don’t come here to 
pleasure of il 


you belo 
you have r 
thing, either, 
see you for the 
deliver instructions. 


Vm sent here to 
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“Very well, then. Deliver your instructions» 
he said. piqued al her lone, “What have YOU te, 
tell me?” 

“Youre lo remain in your present position as 

chief of the works guards.” 
“And do what? — 

“There s plenty lo «do. Do you remember the 
last big air raid we had, during the evacuation?” 

“Yes, I remember it clearly.” 

“Not too clearly, I see. Serdyuk has a better 
mmemorv. One of the bombs landed in the coal 
vard, right near the boiler room at the power 
station; and it didn’t explode.” 

“Well. and what of it?” 

“That bomb has to be found and dug up, and 
then exploded as near the boiler room as _ pos- 
sible. In all probability, it was the one-ton high 
explosive type.” 

Krainev seized her hand, exclaiming: 

“Valya, dear Valya, you’ve brought me new 
hope, new life!” 

“No, Sergei Petrovich,” she returned sadly, 
“not life, but death.” 

And after a pause she added, looking sorrow- 
fully into his glowing eyes: 

“Or rather, nnmortality.” 

Before leaving, Valya told) Krainev a little 
of the events of the past few days. At one of the 


GOS 


re 


qa] mines, the Germans had repaired the hoist 
and cage. At the first trial, however 
: ’ 


Joc 
g engine 


in _ 

he engine had reversed, snapping the cable, and 
c > < 

he two-ton cage had gone crashing down to the 


pottom of the shaft. The cage had been lifted and, 
with some difficulty, repaired; but at the very 
nex! trial the engine had again reversed, with the 
same results. 

Just outside town, a German truck carrying 


an automatic rifle squad had been badly wrecked 
when the driver lost control as the result of a 
sudden blowout on a very sleep orade. This was 
Sasha’s work—the effect of one of the strong 
wire “thorns” he had strewn along this part 
of the road, in broad daylight, only shortly 
before. 

Two politsais had been killed during a night 
raid in search of persons evading mobilization. 

“The people are at boiling heat,” Valya con- 
cluded. 

“Yes.” Krainev returned, “the steel is seething. 
You know, Valya, to myself I've always pictured 
Comrade Stalin’s great work as a vast heat of 
steel, and Comrade Stalin himself as the most 
supreme of steelmen. He so directs the intricate 
Processes that our entire people fuse 
armour steel of unparalleled strength and 
ness; and I feel—I know—that the day is neat 


into an 


} hard- 
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when all the Hitlerite scum, the slag of humanjt 
will be skimmed and cast away to oblivion.” ‘ 


Again the days dragged on, days of constant 
tension and anxiety. 

Krainev had no great difhculty in persuading 
von Wechter to order a search for unexploded 
bombs. Indeed, the baron, fearing an explosion in 
the event of a Soviet air attack, enquired daily 
as to the progress of the excavations. 

Day and night, Krainev was at the works, 
performing his duties with untfeigned diligence. 
He was very anxious to maintain his good stand- 
ing, realizing perfectly that even the most trifling 
mishap might thwart his plan. 

And so he stalked about the territory, armed 
with the lash he had taken from the 
noting with grim en- 
d awed by 


always 
soldier in the guardroom, 
joyment that even the Germans seeme 


his bellicose air. 
In the machine shop, which was kept always 
under strong guard, he belaboured a politsai who 
with an energy that 


had fallen asleep on duty en 
well have been envied by the original owne! 


might 
of the lash. bombs 
ati ‘1 search of unexploded 0! 
Excavations in esi 


were begun simultaneously 1 three eee 
spots. By the boiler room, however, the 
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EN 


proceeded much more rapidly 1) 
sites, due to Krainev’s more freq, at the 
chief of the Russian guard 
any German. 
After a few days’ labour, the hen 

and dug free. Two small flatcars Vaan 
up along the adjacent track, and love. ager 
for rolling the bomb onto the cars re ro 
point, however, a  Hitlerite officer he Pe 
appeared, with several soldiers, and ordere ry 


halt. 


It occurred to Krainev that he was probably 
being watched. 


( other 
ent visite. The 


s 
Was more feared than 


CHAPTER FIFTY 


Opanasenko had remained in town to take 
care of his house and belongings. 
It was a fine house the head foreman had 
bought himself, not long before the war: white 


| indows 
brick, bright and cheerful, 1s big front win . 
comfortable, we 


facing the South. Roomy, ; vhich to 
provided, it made a pleasant home in uv , 
entertain his friends. Ano'her treasured daughter 
the piano he had purchased for v play 
Svetlana, quite a big girl now ve ompany, 
sing delightfully when there “ 
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